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PLAN NOW 








It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 


grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 
will fill your requirements. If you are look- 
ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 


for your spring planting. Then PLACE 
YOUR ORDER with us for what stock 
you want FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, 


your satisfaction. 


SHRUBS and VINES are choice quali- 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PE- 
RENNIALS will give equally as good 
satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W.H. WYMAN & SON 








Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Rockland 26 Catalog 














- — 
Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden 
at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with 
exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 
AZALBA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed 
by Arnold Arboretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 
AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate 
a rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 5th, 
try. after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gar- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
importance.” 
Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy their 
beauty the same season. 


WYMAN’S 
SALEM. MASS. framing gham Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 




















EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 


Professur Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina Hemlock is 
one of the handsomest 
of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown in 


this part of the coun- 














The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 


Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 





Telephone, Salem 820 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





An indication of the widespread in- 
terest in garden making which exists 
across the water, is found in the an- 
nouncement that London is to have a 
gardeners’ club, with a splendid club- 
house, and all the appurtenances of 
such an institution. The town house 
of Lord Leconfield in Mayfair has 
been obtained as the club’s headquar- 
ters, and will contain dining and grill 
rooms, smoking rooms, a library, a 
lecture hall, a ballroom and fifty bed- 
rooms, with provisions for bachelor’s 
quarters. Lectures on _ horticultural 
subjects will be the special feature 
of the club’s program. It is under- 
stood that over 1,500 members have 
béen enrolled, and many prominent 
amateur horticulturists are serving on 
the general committee. Possibly the 
time will come when an enterprise of 
this kind can be carried out in 
America. 





The San Jose scale is on the in- 
crease in Eastern orchards because 
the fruit growers have been led to 
neglect the pest through a false sense 
of security. This is the gist_of a state- 
ment made recently by the entomolo- 
gist at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, who has 
observed the increasing prevalence’ of 
stale in many sections. 

San Jose scale can be held in check 
by the regular application of lime- 
sulphur at the dormant strength of one 
to eight applied just as the buds be- 
git'to swell, but many growers have 
been inclined in recent years to skip 
this spray. Unless scale is extremely 
bad, lime-sulphur is to be preferred 
to any other spray material, but in old 
orchards where scale has become well! 
tablished treatment for one or two 
Wats with a home-made oil emulsion, 
‘oMtaining paraffin oil or red engine 
tilor with one of the leading brands of 
commer cial miscible oils, is desirable. 
Lime-sulp hur has the advantage of 

"mg a good fungicide as well as an 


insecticide and helps check scab as 
well as scale. Growers will do well 
to mark for special treatment all trees 
found to be heavily infested with scale 
as they go through the orchard in 
their pruning. 





Birds are scarce this winter because 
there is comparatively little food for 
them. Wild fruit and seeds did not 
develop well because of late spring 
frosts and the dry summer; also be- 
cause great flocks of European Star- 
lings which have not gone south this 
winter have eaten food that otherwise 
might have sustained our native birds. 

Scraps of meat or fat, meat bones, 
crumbs and such things that ordi- 
narily go into the garbage can will 
answer to feed Chicadees, Nuthatches, 
and other insect-eating birds, if the 
food is hung on trees where dogs and 
cats are not likely to get it. Chaff 
from the barn floor contains weed 
seeds and is all that is necessary to 
feed Snowbirds, Sparrows and other 


insect-eating birds. This may be scat- 
tered on the snow, or better, thrown 
into some scratching shed for fowls 
or under a shed roof or leanto which 
will keep off ice, rain or snow. If any- 
one desires to spend money for this 
purpose, there are covered feeding 
shelves on the market and the birds 
may be enticed to your windows where 
their pretty ways will be a _ never- 
ending source of amusement. 

Crumbs for the table are good food 
for the birds, but-of-all crumbs white 
bread or cracker crumbs are the least 
nourishing, as the vital properties of 
white flour are remcved by the mill- 
er. Doughnuts, pie-crust and cake 
crumbs are much better. Split squash 
seeds, “baby chick feed” and cracked 
grains may be used, and if anyone 
cares to buy millet, bird seed or suet 
to feed birds, they are all good. It 
is important to provide sand or fine 
ashes for the seed-eating birds when 
snow covers the ground for then they 
cannot get the necessary mineral aid 
to bird digestion. 














THE ENDICOTT PEAR TREE IN BLOOM. 
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The article recently published in 
HORTICULTURE on _ prominent 
trees of New England failed to 
speak of a fruit tree which is prob- 
ably the most historical fruit tree in 
the country. This is the Endicott 
Pear Tree, in Danvers, which was 
planted by Gov. John Endicott about 
the year 1632, and which still fruits 
abundantly, notwithstanding the fact 
that the trunk is largely hollow. Soil 
has gradually collected around the 
trunk of the tree until the two prin- 
cipal branches look as though they 
were distinct trees, but it is pretty cer- 
tain that they join somewhere under 
the sod. 

The tree stands on the property of 
William C. Endicott, a Trustee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and a lineal descendant of Governor 
Endicott. It is in a field near Endi- 
cott Street, and is surrounded by an 
old-fashioned picket fence which gives 
it some measure of protection. 





It was a rather unusual coincidence 
that the annual convention of the New 
England Nurserymen’s’ Association 
came on just the day when announce- 
ment was made that Chairman James 
Shea of the Boston Park Department 
had been commissioned by the Mayor 
of Boston to go to Europe for the 
purpose of buying 5,000 European 
Lindens and English Elms for plant- 
ing in honor of the war heroes. As 
might be expected, the nurserymen 
filed a prompt and emphatic protest, 
one to which the Mayor gave imme- 
diate heed. Almost within 48 hours 
the newspapers contained a paragraph 
stating that the proposed European 
trip had been called off. 

This is as it should be. One can 
hardly imagine anything more incon- 
gruous than the importation of Euro- 
pean trees to plant in honor of Amer- 
ican soldiers who gave their lives in 
the world war. American trees for 
American troopers is a slogan which 
seems to meet everyone’s approval. 
If English Elms cannot be obtained 
in sufficient quantities, there are other 
trees that can be substituted, and 
there is no disinterested critic who will 
not agree that the American Elm is a 
far handsomer tree than the European 
Elm. The writer’s suggestion for 
trees to be planted as memorials to 
soldiers who died in the late war in- 
cludes American Elm, Tulip Trees, of 
which there are plenty in American 
nurseries, White Ash, Red Oaks, Pin 
Oaks and Sugar Maple. 





COLOR IN THE WINTER 
GARDEN 





Although the berried trees and 
shrubs are especially valuable in giv- 
ing color to the winter garden, it is 
not necessary to depend upon them 
altogether. There are several shrubs 
which have highly colored stems that 
seem to deepen in tone as the weather 
grows colder. Most prominent in the 
list are the Dogwoods, particularly 
the so-called Siberian Dogwood (Cor- 
nus alba sibirica) and also Cornus 
stolonifera. 

There is a variety of the latter 
shrub called C. stolonifera flaviramea, 
which has yellow stems. All these 
Dogwoods make strong growth, and 
soon come to stand eight or ten feet 
high. They are especially valuable 
when placed in a conspicuous position 
a short distance from the house, and 
few plants look more cheerful in the 
winter months than they, especially 
when their high color is contrasted 
with a background of snow. 


Then there are several green- 
stemmed shrubs, including Kerria 
japonica. The latter is best for the 
average home garden, and, of course, 
is equally attractive in the summer 
when bearing its crop of rich yellow 
blooms. 

Of course the evergreens play a 
prominent part in any winter land- 
scape. The Yews never look better 
than under cold weather conditions. 
Few more ornamental plants can be 
selected for winter beauty than Taxus 
cuspidata. For. that. matter, however, 
all the Yews, as well as the Junipers 
and such splendid trees as Abies 
homolepis and A. concolor, and Tsuga 
caroliniana can hardly be surpassed, 
either in form or color. 

There are even a few deciduous 
trees which add not a little to the 
beauty of the winter scenery. The 
Birch is conspicuously lovely when 
robbed of its leaves, for its bare trunk 
and branches glisten in the sun like 
burnished silver. The Weeping Birch 
is especially beautiful in winter, and, 
in fact, all of the weeping trees are 
quite as handsome when leafless as 
in mid-summer. 


All the Beeches, but particularly the 
European Beech, are to be regarded 
as additions to the winter garden, and 
the Striped Maple or Moosewood 
(Acer pennsylvanicum) shows its cu- 
rious green trunk, striped with white, 





to better advantage in winter than a 
any other time. 





PICEA OMORIKA 
(Cover Illustration) 





This very valuable Conifer is native 
of Serbia and Bosnia where it grows 
along the valley of the Drina River, 
often on limestone rocks. It was dis. 
covered in 1875 and has been growing 
in the Arnold Arboretum since 1881, 
when it was raised from seeds re 
ceived from Germany. It has grown 
remarkably well and we have a number 
of fine specimens fully 30 feet. These 
are narrow in outline, well clothed 
from the ground up _ with short 
branches and, so far, show no signs 
of losing the lower ones. The leaves 
are dark lustrous green above, white 
on the underside and the whole as- 
pect of the tree is decidedly pleasing, 
It has proved perfectly hardy, grows 
rapidly and promises to be one of the 
most useful of all exotic Conifers. Un- 
fortunately this Spruce is subject to 
attacks of the weevil which does so 
much damage to the leading shoot of 
the native White Pine. Apart from 
this our experience is that this flat- 
leaved Serbian species is the hand- 
somest and most satisfactory of the 
Spruces hardy in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. 

—E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 





THE EVERLASTINGS 





Everlasting or Strawflowers are at 
the height of their popularity, and, 
judging from the demand for seeds, 
will be planted in great numbers the 
coming spring. The annual kinds are 
very easy to handle, and may be grown 
from seed sown in the open in May. 
Earlier flowers may be obtained by 
starting seeds in boxes of earth in the 
house or in frames. 

The kind most commonly grown is 
Helichrysum, which comes in several 
warm colors, and probably is the most 
decorative of all. -f.croclinium is at 
other kind which should have a place 
in any collection. The colors are pink 
and white, and the plants bloom unt 
sually early. Gomphrena or Globe 
Amaranth has been grown for many 
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years, the colors being purple, white 
or variegated. 

The list of annual Everlastings in- 
cludes also Rhodanthe and Anaphalis, 
the small flowers of which are 
pink and white, and two or three forms 
of Statice. When planting Statice it 
ig necessary to allow more room than 
for the other species, as the plants 
have a spreading habit of growth. Sta- 
tice sinuata comes in three colors, 
yellow, pink and blue. Statice Bon- 
duellii is pale yellow. They are among 
the most satisfactory of the annuals 
for a winter bouquet, and grow best 
in light soil, with plenty of sunlight. 

Statice Suworowi is an older gar- 
den annual which has been somewhat 
neglected, but is nevertheless a good 
plant. Unlike the sinuata type, it has 
long, branching spikes which are close- 
ly set with tiny rose-pink flowers. 
The leaves, however, are like those of 
the other species in remaining flat on 
the ground. Curiously enough, Sta- 
tice Suworowi is now being grown 
quite largely as a conservatory plant. 
The seed is usually received uncleaned 
of the dead bloom. It should be sown 
rather thinly and simply pressed into 
the soil. Probably the average ama- 
teur will get the greatest pleasure from 
growing the Helichrysums, the Acro- 
cliniums, and the different forms of 
Statice. 

The Everlastings should be cut 
when only partially open if they are 
to be dried for winter. 





















SHRUBS 


The Korean Azalea 


Now that Rhododendron yedoense 
poukhanense can be obtained from 
nurserymen it is likely to be widely 
planted. This is the Azalea which was 
first grown in the Arnold Arboretum 
from seed brought home by Mr. J. G. 
Jack, of the Arboretum staff. It has 
proved to be absolutely hardy, and is 
one of the very first Azaleas to open 
its flowers. It also has the advantage 
of blooming over an unusually long 
season. 

The large flowers are rose lilac in 
color, and somewhat fragrant. The 
plant never grows very tall, but makes 


_a broad, round-topped shrub, carrying 


its lower branches close to the ground. 
Roots are produced by these branches, 
which if cut off and planted will even- 
tually produce flowering plants. It 
was named for the mountain of Pouk- 
han, in Korea, where the plant was 
earlier discovered by a French mis- 


‘sionary. 


Rosa setigera 


Many of the Rose species are at- 
tractive in the winter months because 
of their bright-colored hips or fruits, 
but few can compare with Rosa 
setigera, the native Prairie Rose, when 
it is planted thickly or in the form of 
a hedge. The hips are produced so 


A GOOD SPECIMEN OF THE KOREAN AZALEA. 


lavishly and last so long that a hedge 
of this Rose retains its delightful 
warm color all through the winter 
season. No shrub could be handsomer 
for bordering a drive or walk at a 
little distance from the house. The 
makers of country homes are .losing 
much beauty by their failure to use 
this plant more freely. The hybridist 
with all his cunning has not yet pro- 
duced a single Rose which can com- 
pare with this wild plant in grace of 
habit or in charm of bloom. 





Deutzia gracilis 


Although Deutzia gracilis is not 
especially hardy, it can be grown even 


.in the latitude of Boston without diffi- 


culty if planted in a somewhat shel- 
tered place. It is particularly at home 
along the base of a building or high 
wall, and is charming when used in 
connection with Darwin Tulips, the 
latter. being placed in front. 

Many gardeners make the mistake of 
cutting Deutzia gracilis too hard. If 
trimmed severely it will lose its grace- 
ful shape and become lumpy and un- 
pleasant to look upon. Like most 
Deutzias, gracilis needs only to. have 
the old and weak wood cut out so to 
keep the center of the plant open and 
allow the development of younger. 
wood. 

Even in sections where Deutzia is 
too tender to be grown safely in the 
open it can be used very satisfactorily: 
as a forcing plant. 
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JACKSON DAWSON MEMORIAL 
LECTURE 


A lecture in aid of the Jackson Daw- 
son Memorial Fund will be given at 
Horticultural Hall at 2.30 p. m., Mon- 
day, February 25, by Mr. Ernest H. 
Wilson, V.M.H., assistant director of 
the Arnold Arboretum. Mr. Wilson’s 
subject will be “The Flowers of South 
Africa,” and the lecture will be illus- 
trated with many colored slides. Tick- 
ets for the lecture will cost fifty cents, 
and all the proceeds will be devoted to 
the Jackson Dawson Memorial Fund. 





CULTIVATED EVERGREENS* 


In New England, in other parts of 
this country, and in Canada, where 
the winters are long, evergreen trees 
and shrubs in the garden and land- 
scape are of inestimable value. The 
deciduous vegetation is bare of foli- 
age for fully six months of the year, 
and the eye rests with a sense of great 
relief on anything green. The broad- 
leaf evergreens hardy in Massachu- 
setts may be almost counted on the 
fingers, but we have the White Pine, 
Hemlock, Balsam Fir, Red Cedar, and 
half a dozen other native Conifers; 
also as the result of experimental 
planting in gardens, both private and 
public, in which that of the late Mr. 
H. H. Hunnewell at Wellesley and the 
Arnold Arboretum have played con- 
spicuous parts, the garden value of 
Many exotic evergreens is now known. 

The experience of other countries 
in so-called hardiness of plants is of 
little value here, and particularly is 
this true where evergreens are con- 
«cerned. Imported literature on this 
subject is very apt to mislead and, un- 


*Cultivated Evergreens, edited by 
% = Bailey. Macmillan Co., New York. 


fortunately, this country has in the 
past depended too much upon Europe 
for such instruction. The principles 
of gardening may be the same the 
world over, but the methods involved 
are often very local in application, 
and in nothing is the divergence so 
great as in the variety of plant mate- 
rial suitable for outdoor garden em- 
bellishment. Only by actual experi- 
ment over a number of years can a 
proper understanding of this be ob- 
tained. 


Not since 1868, when Josiah Hoopes 
published his “Book of Evergreens,” 
has a work devoted to these plants 
been written in this country, so the 
appearance of a new one giving a gen- 
eral survey of the evergreens in cul- 
tivation in the United States and Can- 
ada is long overdue. We, therefore, 
welcome the handsome volume before 
us, which was published in October, 
1923. It is edited by L. H. Bailey and 
is of the standard the public are ac- 
customed to expect from this distin- 
guished writer. In this case his edi- 
torial duties have been slight, as the 
names of the collaborators mentioned 
in the preface attests. 


The volume contains 371 pages of 
text, a check list of 36 pages, editor’s 
preface, frontispiece, 48  half-tone 
plates, 97 illustrations in the text, and 
a splendid index. It is well printed 
on good paper and the proof-reading 
has been carefully done. It is divided 
into four parts. Part I is entitled 
“Place and Care of Coniferous Ever- 
greens Grown for Ornament,” which is 
subdivided into four chapters: ‘The 
Coniferous Evergreens in the Land- 
scape,” “Cultivations and Propagation 
of Conifers,” “Adaptation of Coni- 
fers,” and “Insects, Diseases and In- 
juries of Conifers.” These chapters on 
practical matters have been handled 
excellently by experts and are full of 
information of the highest value to 
American garden-lovers. Part II is 
entitled “The Kinds of Cultivated 
Conifers in North America.” “Multum 
in parvo” describes this systematic 
enumeration for which Alfred Rehder 
is responsible. Thoroughness and ac- 
curacy are ever a feature of Mr. Reh- 
der’s writings, and his reputation is, if 
possible, enhanced by this contribu- 
tion. The keys supplied are models 
of what such ought to be, and his terse 
and accurate descriptions could scarce- 
ly be improved upon. Many will be 
grateful for the care with which the 
facts concerning the introduction into 
cultivation of the many species and 
varieties are set forth. In the choice 
of names strict adherence to inter- 
national rules is followed throughout. 


and the authors of garden varietaj 
ames, as well as of species, are fully 
cited. In this connection it was doubt. 
less a slip of the pen that gave Murray 
instead of Lindley as the author of 
Abies Veitchii (page 252). Much care 
has been given to the geographical dis. 
tribution of species and varieties. Here 
and there minor errors appear, as on 
page 199, where the western distriby- 
tion of Juniperus squamata is extend- 
ed into Afghanistan. 


Part III is entitled “Certain Broad- 
leaved Evergreens,” which is ambigu- 
ous to say the least—a better title 
would have been “Broadleaf Ever- 
greens Hardy in New England.” As it 
stands, this part is much too scrappy; 
surely a subject of such importance is 
worthy of a much more extended 
treatment. Neither is Part IV, en- 
titled “Inventory of Woody Ever- 
greens Grown in North America,” a 
sufficient supplement to Part III 
This is merely a check list such as are 
fashionable with many writers, but 
unless very carefully done their prac- 
tical value is of small. moment. What 
a garden-lover needs is information 
on cultural matters, definite informa- 
tion as to hardiness, and accurate de- 
scriptive information of the plants 
themselves. Mere lists of names with 
signs and symbols for cross reference 
are unsatisfying, tantalizing, and 
often vexatious. In this case the 
grouping of plants according to the 
sections of this country, where they 
can be grown out-of-doors would 
have been helpful to the reader; there 
would then have been no need for the 
use of symbols. The Conifers and 
Taxads could have been eliminated 
since they are dealt with thoroughly in 
Part II. 

In a work devoted to evergreens the 
enumeration of such deciduous trees 
as Larch (Larix), Golden Larch 
(Pseudolarix), and Bald Cypress 
(Taxodium) needs explanation; also 
Cotoneaster horizontalis (page 350) 
and Akebia quinata (page 353) are not 
evergreens, though in the South they 
may carry their leaves through the 
winter. Also, one would like very 
much to know what “Berberis ilici- 
folia” (page 354) really is—certainly 
it is not the true plant, which is 4 
South American species. 

The get-up of the volume is good, 
though the illustrations in general 
might be improved—the attempt to 
crowd two or three on one plate 
poor economy, and more pictures of 
large specimen trees would have beet 
welcome. Many of the text figures 
are much too smali, and it is regret 
table that no scale is shown. On page 
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289 (Fig. 77), the position of the cone 
of Pseudolarix amabilis is wrongly 
drawn; the cone is erect not pendent. 
But these are minor matters, and it 
js with pleasure that we recommend 
this useful book to garden-lovers in 
America. 
—E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





HIBISCUS IN JANUARY 





Under the tall Cocoanut Palm trees 
of Colon and Panama are hedges of 
red Hibiscus, with their long stamens 
and pistils. In Fort Davis on the 
drive to the Gatum Lock, our chauf- 
feur stopped to gather for us some 
blossoms of a double Hibiscus of an 
exquisite cerise shade with a darker 
shade of pink at the base of the petals. 
In Balboa we saw Hibiscus blossoms 
of the soft, salmon pink shade of the 
Los Angeles Rose. Here, too, we saw 
new beauty in the beautiful Jacque- 
minot Rose color of the Bouganvillea 
yines, throwing their great sprays of 
bloom over fences and houses. 

The Panax, with its fern-like growth 
of green and golden leaves, was new 
to us, and used in Colon for making 
hedges. As we saw Roses in full 
bloom before the government garage, 
we wondered if this January day of 
sultry heat could be one of ice and 
sleet at home. 

—M. R. CASE. 

Pacific Ocean, 

January 17, 1924. 





VIBURNUM CARLESII 





A shrub that has proved very satis- 
factory to me the past two seasons 
is Viburnum Carlesii. With me it has 
been a very slow grower, but patience 
has been rewarded with some of the 
most beautiful, sweetest scented blos- 
soms one could wish for. In nursery 
tatalogues the color and scent of the 
flowers are described as similar to the 
Trailing Arbutus, and I so found it. 
The color is a dainty china pink, and 
% for the scent one would almost im- 
gine he had run into a clump of Trail- 
ig Arbutus. The variety has unfor- 
tunately become rather scarce, I be- 
lieve, on account of the federal quar- 
atine, and some have found it hard 
0 procure except in small sizes or at 
tvery high price for the larger sizes. 
I trust it will again become more plen- 
it as it is worthy in every way of 
tensive planting. 
—F, J. FAY. 

Danbury, Conn. 


ACTINIDIA ARGUTA AS A 
HEDGE 





The handsome twining vine called 
Actinidia arguta is a native of Man- 
churia and Japan, and is now quite 
well known as one of the most robust, 
vigorous, and altogether satisfactory 
plants for covering arbors, trellises, 
and other places where a fast-growing 
hardy climber is desired. Its value as 
a hedge subject has not been so gen- 
erally realized, however, and yet its 
thick, heavy foliage forms a complete 
screen, and when grown on any stout 
support it becomes an excellent living 
fence. Actinidia arguta is one of sev- 
eral species of varying hardiness, and 
is perfectly hardy in New England. 
The foliage is dark rich green, and the 
flowers, which appear in profusion in 


or two. Either raised benches or solid 
beds may be used, but only first size 
bulbs should be planted. The rows 
should be about eight inches apart, 
and the corms four to six inches apart 
in the rows. Planting should be two 
to three inches deep in raised benches, 
and three to four inches deep in solid 
beds. There should be a night tem- 
perature of 48 to 50 degrees the first 
five or six weeks, after which the 
temperature may be increased to 50 to 
60 degrees. 

The following varieties are recom- 
mended for forcing: 


Earliest Varieties 


Halley—Light geranium pink, almost 
salmon. 

Maidensblush — Soft 
deeper. 

Miss Christina Treur—(Rose Pearl.) 
Very pale pink, no blotch. 


pink, mottled 











ACTINIDIA VINE USED AS A HEDGE. 


early summer, are handsome and de- 
liciously scented, but are of very short 
duration. The fruit is sweet and is 
said to make a fine jelly. No special 
care is required by this vine except to 
keep its rampant growths’ within 
bounds, and it is practically free from 
insect pests. 





FORCING GLADIOLI 





After much correspondence with 
Gladiolus growers all over the coun- 
try, P. Vos & Son, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., have issued a booklet giving 
definite instructions for forcing Gladi- 
oli in order to have early flowers. Their 
manual will doubtless prove of great 
value, as definite information on this 
subject has been lacking in the past. 

It appears that the best time to 
start forcing the corms is between 
January 15 and the last of. February, 
with successive plantings every week 





Prince of Wales—Strawberry pink. 
Wilbrink—Pale livid pink. Best of 
all. 


Next Early Varieties 


Chicago White—White, blotched red- 
dish purple. 
General Joffre — (The improved 


~War.”) Blood-red. 

Le Marechal Foch—Pale pink. Fine 
grower. 

L’Immaculee—Waxy White. 

Lily White—Pure white. Probably 


earliest white. 

Miss Helen Franklin—Another early 
white. 

Wolverine—Light coral pink. Fine. 

Yellow Prince—Capucine orange. A 
Prim. 


Midseason Varieties 


Evelyn Kirtland — Geranium pink. 
Beautiful. 

Flora—Clear napthalene yellow. 

Glory of Kennemerland—tTrue rose. 
Very good. 

Mrs. Francis King—Jasper red. 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton—Deep 


ink. 
Pink Perfection—Alizarine pink. 


rose 
p 


Late Varieties 
Gretchen Zang—Vinaceous pink. 
Peace—White, tyrian rose blotch. 
Schwaben—Marguerite yellow. 
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BLUE FLOWERS IN SPRING 





One often hears that blue flowers 
are rare, but I believe there are more 
blue flowers than of any other color. 
One of the first flowers to open in 
the spring is the blue Scilla siberica. 
I had only that variety, but last fall 
I put in Scilla campanulata, also Chion- 
odoxas, and am rather impatiently 
awaiting to see what spring will bring 
forth. I have some of these planted 
among the shrubbery, under my liv- 
ing-room window, which is twelve feet 
long and faces the south, thus reflect- 
ing the sun, so that even now on the 
first of February, I can see the tips 
of their green leaves showing through 
the dead leaves. Hyacinths are also 
through the ground, in the same 
bed. 

These are blue, with a few pale yel- 
low and white, and with the double 
yellow Daffodils, which open about 
the same time, give a glorious stretch 
of color, along the last of March and 
the first of April. I have had these 
bulbs in the ground for three or four 
years. The Hyacinths were bulbs that 
had been forced in pots for winter 
blooming. This group finishes with a 
few blue grape hyacinths (Muscari). 

When these begin to fade, bulbs in 
other parts of the garden, not so well 
placed and protected, start to show 
their color. The Blue Phlox is 
readily transplantable and_ spreads 
rapidly. Is about eight inches 
high and keeps its freshness very 
long, possibly because of the spring 
coolness. The Blue Phlox in a gar- 
den of Tulips, of any type or color, 
with white patches of Arabis, and yel- 
low patches of Alyssum saxatile, make 
a picture long to be remembered. 

Before the bulbs have wholly passed 
on, one finds the Polemonium, some- 
times known as Jacobs-Ladder, shak- 
ing out its petals, a real old-fashioned 
flower. I always admired it as a child, 
but we never had it in our home gar- 
den, and now I just revel in it. 

The violets I have of many kinds 
(shall I call them blue), among 
the Lilies of the Valley; the effect is 
beautiful. And the Forget-me-nots, at 
least three varieties, the annuai, one 
finds at every florist in the spring, 
the perennial light blue and dark blue; 
the dark one I do not care much for. 


—MARY A. BAKER. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


PERENNIALS 


Gaillardias 

There is a certain tendency on the 
part of some garden makers to depre- 
cate the planting of flowers with such 
warm colors as the Gaillardias or 
Blanket flowers. Possibly these flow- 
ers may properly be ruled out of the 
most elegant and refined gardens, but 
the average garden maker will find 
them very satisfactory. They at least 
have the distinct advantage of resist- 
ing drought much better than most 
perennials, and will flourish even in 
a sunny, sun-baked border. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they thrive better in soil 
which is rather sandy than in deep 
garden loam. Garden makers who 
find that they are unable to achieve 
success with Gaillardias may get bet- 
ter results by digging a liberal amount 
of sand into their soil. 


in the Rocky Mountains. These Aj. 
pine Asters grow less than a foot in 
height, but carry good sized flower 
heads. The most common kind has 
purple or violet-colored blooms, byt 
there is also a white variety, A. aj. 
pinus albus, which is very pretty. 

There are two excellent ways to use 
these low growing Asters. They are 
perfect subjects for the rockery, and 
they make splendid edging plants, 
Not being difficult to keep in bounds, 
they make a very neat border along a 
walk, and have a long blooming 
period. 

The Alpine Asters are easy to trans- 
plant, even when well grown, so that 
a reserve supply may be kept in a 
bed by itself. They are readily raised 
from seed sown either under glass or 
outdoors in the spring. Seedlings 
flower the second year, and come into 
bloom much earlier than the so-called 
fall Asters. They prefer a light and 
rather rich soil, with plenty of sun- 
light. It is a characteristic of these 








ASTER ALPINUS USED AS AN EDGING PLANT. 


The Blanket flowers are excellent for 
cutting, and look especially well with 
some of the flowering grasses. Cer- 
tain kinds, especially the self-colored 
yellow forms, cannot be depended on 
to come true from seeds, but are easi- 
ly increased by root division. 





Aster alpinus 


All gardeners are familiar with the 
tall-growing hardy Asters, or Michael- 
mas Daisies, but comparatively few 
know the dwarf kinds which carry the 
name of Aster alpinus. Most of the 
plants of this type in cultivation come 
from Eurore, but there are wild forms 


plants that they retain their foliage 
through the winter, because of which 
fact they demand more careful protec- 
tion than the tall growing species. 





PERENNIALS FROM SEEDS 





Some perennials are very easy to 
grow, but difficult to move after they 
have attained considerable size. It is 
better to grow such plants from seed 
than to purchase them from nursery- 
men, especially if they have to be 
shipped some distance. Baby's Breath 
(Gypsophylla paniculata) is an excel- 
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ae 
Jent example. This plant has such 


prittle roots that it is very easily in- 
jured if lifted, often requiring several 
years to recover. Yet Gypsophylla is 
easily raised from seed, and the plants 
can be put into their permanent posi- 
tions when very small. 

Delphinium Belladonna is another 
perennial which should be grown from 
seed when possible. This is true also 
of Alyssum saxatile and Lupinus poly- 
phyllus, which do not like to be moved 
when well established. 

Although good plants of Scabiosa 
caucasica can be purchased, this plant 
often seems to stand still for a long 
time after it comes from a nursery. 
Much better plants for home use are 
obtained by growing Scabiosa from 
seed. 

Anchusas, which have come into 
high favor of late years because of 
their beautiful blue color, can be 
moved readily when they are very 
small, but less satisfactorily after they 
have attained considerable size. Few 
perennials make a longer root. An- 
chusas can be grown from seed read- 
ily, and reach blooming size quickly. 

It is worth while to sow the seeds 
of all the perennials mentioned in a 
hotbed or in boxes of earth in the 
house several weeks before danger of 
frost is over. Early sowing will often 
give perennial plants which will 
flower the first year. It is very im- 
portant, though, that the seed be sown 
thinly so that the young plants will 
not be damaged when they are 
thinned. 





-PERENNIALS FOR CUTTING 





I desire to plant a few perennials 
which will give me flowers for cutting 
most of the summer. What do you 
recommend? 


You will need Globe Flowers (Trol- 
lius), Lilies of the Valley, and Leop- 
ard’s Bane for early flowers. Bearded 
and Siberian Iris and a few Peonies 
will supply flowers in early summer. 
Later you can have the Pyrethrums, 
Gaillardias, Perennial Lupines, Lark- 
spurs, Geums (especially Mrs. Brad- 
shaw), Scabiosa, Baby’s Breath, Sta- 
tice latifolia, Thalictrum, Shasta Dai- 
sies, and Coreopsis. For fall there will 
be hardy Asters, Anemone japonicum 
and Heleniums. A few of the Lilies, 
especially Lilium speciosum, might 
well be added. 


NOVELTIES 


Siberian Wallflower 





Cheiranthus Allionii, which has been 
dubbed the Siberian Wallflower, 
quite properly enough, as it originated 
in Siberia, is announced as one of this 
season’s noWelties. As a matter of fact, 
it has been grown in Germany for 
many years,' and to some extent in 
this country. It has been seen so sel- 
dom, however, and is so little known, 
that it has a right, no doubt, to be 
classed among the new and rare per- 
ennials. In any event, it seems to have 
many merits, and doubtless will be ex- 
perimented with quite generally this 
season. 

Garden makers in the northern states 
have long desired to grow Wallflowers, 
but have not found the kinds which 
flourish in England able to withstand 
the severity of our winters. This 
Siberian Wallflower promises to be a 
satisfactory substitute. Two years’ 
tests have proven it hardy, and it 
makes thrifty growth, with dense tufts 
of dark green foliage, from which 
strong flowering spikes appear. The 
blooms are orange-yellow in color, and 
eventually reach a height of fifteen 
inches. The normal blooming sea- 
son is about two months, but if the 
flowers are kept cut there will be some 
blooms. from May until September. 





New Hardy Pinks 


Dianthus Allwoodii, which came to 
us from England a few years ago, has 
not proved as great a success here as 
across the water. There is reason to 
suspect that the large amount of ad- 
vertising given it in England has been 
practically responsible for the pres- 
tige it has obtained. It does not seem 
hardy enough for New England gar- 
dens, that is, if it is to be considered 
as a border perennial. 

Two or three other forms of Dian- 
thus are being put out which promise 
to be better adapted to American con- 
ditions. They are mostly forms of 
Dianthus plumarius, the spicy clove 
Pinks which have always had a fas- 
cination for garden makers. Attrac- 
tion is one-of the new kinds of spe- 
cial merit, with large single pink flow- 
ers having a crimson eye. It blooms 
freely in June, and to a lesser extent 
all summer. Alexander’s Favorite has 
flowers twice as large-as the old-fash- 
ioned Scotch Pink, and is very fra- 
grant. Anyone making a collection of 
these Pinks should include Delicata, 


which is the very earliest to bloom, 
and Abbottsford, which is one of the 
last to flower. Such a selection will 
make a very pleasing collection in any 
garden. 





The Verbena Mayflower 


This Verbena has been grown and 
distributed in a limited way for sev- 
eral years, and has made little less 
than a sensation wherever it has been 
seen. Its color is a delightful pink, al- 
most the same shade of pink which 
is found in the Trailing Arbutus, or 
as New England people call it, the 
Mayflower. Even the fragrance sug- 
gests the Mayflower, so that the name 
given this Verbena is very appropri- 
ate. 

The flowers are much larger than 
those of ordinary Verbenas, and the 
plants grow very thriftily. They have 
the trailing habit of most of the Ver- 
benas, and take root where they touch 
the earth, so that in the course of a 


few weeks each plant covers a large 


amount of ground. The Verbena is 
one which may be grown as a bedding 
plant or in the rock garden or in win- 
dow boxes. Only started plants can be 
obtained. 


PACHYSANDRA AS A GROUND 
COVER 








Pachysandra terminalis is coming 
to be used rather widely as a substi- 
tute for Vinca minor as a ground 
cover. The latter is unquestionably 
very satisfactory, but one objection 
to its more general use is its frequency 
in cemetery planting, so that Pachy- 
sandra terminalis has received a wel- 
come from the discreet planter. 

To harmoniously complete a group 
of evergreens or deciduous planting in 
the border, or especially near a 
dwelling, Pachysandra terminalis 
makes an ideal under cover, thus 
evading the exposure of unplanted 
ground, or grass which must be 
mowed every week. Lawn mowers or 
other implements will often do much 
damage when manipulated too closely 
to trees, and often injure the bark of 
plants, however careful the workman 
may be. 

One feature worth mentioning in the 
use of Pachysandra as a ground 
cover is that by planting spring flow- 
ering bulbs in the midst of it a most 
pleasing effect is gained, with the one 
great advantage that after the foliage 
of the bulbs has shrivelled there will 
be no noticeable gap, on account of 
the profuse evergreen cover. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER, 















Growing Gladioli from seed is not a 
difficult undertaking, and the results 
are often surprising. There’s a gen- 
eral opinion that one must wait sev- 
eral years to obtain flowers from 
seeds, but this is not necessarily so. 
An English amateur, writing in “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” tells of a way by 
which seeds sown in February give 
him flowers in the remarkably short 
space of six to nine months. If there 
is any secret in his method, it seems 
to lie in feeding the young seedlings, 
instead of growing them in ordinary 
garden soil. 

It is not likely, however, that the 


average ainateur can push his plants 


quite so rapidly. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if he would be wise to do so, in 
any event. The likelihood is that the 
bulbs produced would not have very 
much vitality. However, it may be 
that by starting seeds in boxes of 
earth in the house, and by using a 
very rich compost, Gladiolus seedlings 
can be brought along much faster than 
by the usual methods. 

It is not necessary to have a great 
amount of heat in order to have 
Gladiolus seeds germinate. In de- 
scribing his plan, the amateur in ques- 
tion says: 


In mild weather the fire is only just 
kept going, with the temperature rang- 
ing from about 45 degrees by night 
to 55 degrees during the day, or as 
much higher as the sun heat allows. 

Germination is slow and often irreg- 
ular. In about six weeks the first tiny 
spears of green appear, but they will 
continue to come up from time to time 
for three months or more, though the 
great majority of the seeds sprout 
within eight weeks of these early sow- 
ings. Seed sown in May or June will 
germinate in a fortnight, but from 
these no flowers need be looked for 
until the following summer. 

After growing quickly for two or 
three weeks the young plants seem to 
pause in their stride, and just before 
the advent of the second leaf a few 
will turn yellow and go to rest. These 
are not dead but have simply completed 
their first stage of existence, and will 
céme away strongly either in the late 

utumn (like the winter growth of the 
xia) or in the spring following. The 
others now form the second leaf and 
thicken out at the base. By the middle 
of June, or thereby, they begin to grow 
strongly, each succeeding leaf being 
taller and broader than the one before. 
The fourth and fifth leaves often grow 
up to a height of four feet, and though 
in. the growth of a mature bulb the 
flower comes thféugh the sixth and 
sometimes the seventh leaf, in the case 
of young seedlings it often develops 
from the fifth. Toward the end of 
august the first flowers should open, 
i if the weather chances to be mild 
throughout October and part of Noe- 
vember growth will be continuous, with 
quite a large percentage of blossom 
before the season ends. We have cut 
flowet Spikes as late as the third Week 
in December, and had the flowers open 
at Christmas in a warm room. 





The- amateur will find old. boxes 
about 12 inches by 14 inches and 10 
inches deep very useful for growing 
seedlings in. A few holes should be 
drilled in the bottom for drainage, the 
rougher parts of the compost placed 
on the bottom, and the box filled up 
to within two inches of the top, with a 
good, well-enriched potting medium. 
Above this one inch of lighter, more 
porous, material can be placed, in 
which the seed will germinate and 
make its early growth before seeking 
the richer soil beneath as the roots 
strike downward. 


Our Englishman says: 


The following will make a very sat- 
isfactory compost for seedling Gladioli: 
Fibrous yellow loam, eight parts; well- 
rotted cow or farmyard manure, three 
parts; leaf-mould or peat, two parts; 
crushed plaster rubbish or old mortar, 
half part; coarse silver sand, half part. 
A little crushed charcoal and about a 
five-inch potful of bone meal, and the 
same of well-weathered soot to a bush- 
el of compost, will still further add to 
the qualities of the ‘soil. 

All the ingredients should be well 
mixed and turned over a few days be- 
fore being used. When filled up to 
one inch or so of the rim the surface 
fs smoothed over and the seeds sown 


GLADIOLUS BABSON, A NEW WHITE 
VARIETY WITH LARGE, HAND- 
Se) FLOWERS AND VERY STRONG 
SPI : ORIGINATED BY W. 
CLARK BROWN. 





in rows one and a half inches ap 
and quite close to each other in 
rows. A margarine box will take 15 
seeds, and I use a fine pair of tweezerg 
for placing each individual seeq in 
position, the wafer of tissue-like sub- 
stancé surrounding the seeds making 
them very easy to handle in this Way, 

After placing in rows the. seeds are 
then pressed into the soil about one. 
half inch deep and the surface gn¢g 
again smoothed over. Fiecés of glags 
placed over the box, or even brown 
paper, will keep the surface soil moist 
till germination is assured. We use 
neither in our own gardens, but ke 
a lookout to see that the soil does not 
get dry on top. After the seedlings 
are up it is advisable to stir the sojj 
frequently between the rows, other. 
wise the surface tends to get caked 
or moss covered. The stirring keeps 
the soil sweet and pervious to water 
and weeds have less chance to take 
hold of the larder prepared for better 
and more deserving occupants. 


Growing flowers from seeds can be 
looked upon almost as a game. There 
seems to be something of the gambler 
in all of us, and there is just enough 
element of chance in the production 
of new Gladioli to make the work as 
fascinating as it is interesting. 





SHRUBS WHICH ENDURE 
SMOKE 


Please give me a list of the shrubs 
and trees that will thrive reasonably 
well in a city where the atmosphere 
is very smoky. 


To begin with, you will find it nec- 
essary to eliminate practically all ever- 
greens. The Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den has published a list of trees and 
shrubs adapted to different conditions, 
and recommends the following for 
planting where smoky conditions pre- 
vail: 


Trees 


Paper Mulberry, Koelreuteria pani- 
culata, Yulan Magnolia, White Mul- 
berry, English Cork Maple, European 
Horse Chestnut, Chinese Angelica 
Tree, Cercidiphyllum japonicum, Eng- 
lish Hawthorn, Evonymus species, 
Weeping Willow, Pussy Willow, Eng- 
lish Elm, Zelkova acuminata. 


Shrubs 


Acanthopanax pentaphyllus, Dier- 
villa species, Forsythia species, Hibis- 
cus syriacus and varieties, Privet, Mag- 
nolia species, Philadelphus species, 
Tamarix species, Viburnum species, 
Chinese Redbud, Bladder Senna, Red- 
branched Dogwood, Cornelian Cherry, 
Deutzia scabra, Elaeagnus longipes, 
Evonymus species, Pearl-bush, Bush 
Honeysuckle, White Kerria, Smoke 
Tree, European Elder, Spiraea species, 
Lilac, Chaste-tree. 
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LAWN RENOVATION 


ee 


“How to Re-establish Good Sods— 
Making New Lawns 





The time is close at’ hand for reno- 
yating old lawns, and making new 
lawns. The work should be done as 
early in the spring as possible. In 
some instances satisfactory results 
have been achieved by scattering grass 
seed on the last snows. In this way a 
very even distribution can be ob- 
tained. A novel device being offered 
this season for the first time is a sim- 
ple hand tool for sowing grass seed 
without waste. 

Experiments by the Department of 
Agriculture in grass growing have es- 
tablished the following facts of im- 
portance to all who sow grass seed in 
the spring: 


1. Seedling plants tend to go to seed 
at the same season as old plants, the 
geason being determined by either the 
temperature, or the length of daylight, 
or both. Seedlings of late sown seeds 
thus have little chance to develop 
strength before they are called upon 
to reproduce, and this exhausts them. 

2. Seed must be covered if it is to 
germinate, and where it is thrown upon 
an established lawn, a top dressing is 
required to insure coverage. This 
should be sand or loam well enriched. 


An important point in making a 
new lawn is to loosen up heavy soil. 
Put almost anything on it to break 
up its compactness—sand, ashes, cin- 
ders even— and use plenty. Four 
inches is the least amount needed on 
stiff clay. This should be mixed with 
the top four inches of the soil. It is 
unnecessary to stir the soil deeper 
than this. 


Avoid bargains in grass seed. Good 
seed is a commodity dealt in on boards 
of trade and never obtainable at a 
bargain. 

Lawn seeding to renovate bare 
spots damaged by winter freezing and 
to thicken up the turf, as well as the 
seeding of new lawns, should not be 
delayed. An idéa of the amount of 
seed necessary is given by the follow- 
ing figures, which réfer to recleaned 
Seed of the best quality. For new 
lawns, one pound of seed should be 
sed for each 300 square feet; for one- 
Quarter of an acre, 25 pounds. To 
build up old lawns, one-half or less 
will be sufficient, depending upon the 
condition of the sod. 

On established lawns either comi- 
mercial fertilizer, bone meal, shredded 
cow manure, or pulverized sheep ma- 
ture dressings should. be given in or- 
det that the sptitg rains may catry 
the extra supply of plant food down 
to the roots. The concentfated fer- 
filizer$ sold by most dealers should be 


sprinkled upon the lawn as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. About 25 
pounds to a space of 1,000 square feet, 
50. by 20, is a sufficient amount, and it 
will be a good plan to mix it with an 
equal amount of pulverized dry soil to 
render distribution easier and prevent 
any danger of burning. In new lawns 
double this amount will be needed. 

If nitrate of soda is used, scatter it 
thinly after it has been pounded fine 
so that there are no large lumps re- 
maining. This is the quickest acting 
lawn fertilizer in early spring, but as it 
is only a temporary spur, other fer- 
tilizer should be used later on. 

A quick catch for offending bare 
spots in a lawn is white clover. Many 
like a liberal supply of white clover 
in their greensward, while others ob- 
ject to it. If green moss shows in 


SPIRAEA ARUNCUS 





Goat’s Beard is the old-fashioned 
name for Spiraea Aruncus, an excel- 
lent plant for the herbaceous border, 
although one not very commonly 
grown. The flowers are cream col- 
ored, and grow in plumes often more 
than a foot long. Surmounting as 
they do a mass of heavy foliage, they 
make a very attractive appearance in 
the spring. This Spiraea is a good 
plant for perennial gardens, with only 
average soil, as it is not at all fastidi- 
ous. It must be planted for several 
years, however, before it will begin 
to make very much of a show, and 
likes an occasional feeding with old 
manure. Propagation is very readily 
affected by division of the clumps in the 
fall. 





SPIRAEA ARUNCUS IS AN EASILY GROWN PERENNIAL. 


spots on the lawn it is a sign that the 
soil is sour. The lawn should be 
given a dusting of lime to remedy this 
condition and sweeten the soil. Hy- 
drated lime or finely pulverized lime- 
stone may be used. A large handful 
to a square yard is usually enough. 





FRAGRANT TULIPS 





I notice your note about tulips. Yes, 
there are fragrant Tulips if you call 
their odor fragrance. I have Tulips 
évery year, thousands of them, in 
large variety, and am a great admirer 
of them, but, the less I smell them, 
the better I like them. Some of them 
smell sweet, but, the sweeter the smell, 
the more disagreeable. 

When people say to me, “Tulips do 
not have any odor, do they?” I say, 
“Yes, but it is no credit to thém.” 

—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN. 


SOIL FOR DAHLIAS 





To grow Dahlias and obtain the best 
results one must have the right soil 
and food conditions. Yet Dahlias will 
grow and bloom in almost any soil, 
providing there is sufficient nourish- 
ment. The poorer the soil is the more 
food they take, while heavy soil 
is usually quite rich and should be 
lightened with sand, rotted stable 
manure and leaf mould. My experi- 
ence has beén that a deep, open, slight- 
ly sandy loam, which rétains portions 
of thé rain and still has good drainage, 
with a well balanced fertilizer of or- 
ganic mattér, bone meal, and potash, 
with the addition of leaf mould, makes 
an ideal soil for the Dahlia. 

I usé organic matter in the form of 
stable manure and tankage. Stable 
riahuré helps make the soil porous, 
while tankagé gives moré body, in- 
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creases its water-holding power, and 
supplies the nitrogen. Bone meal 
being rich in phosphoric acid will give 
the plants the strong vigorous growth 
which helps to develop good stems 
and flowers. Potash is for color and 
growth of tubers. Leaf mould fur- 
nishes humus which helps to retain 
moisture in the soil in dry weather. 

About three weeks previous to plant- 
ing time I start to break up the soil, 
so as to let the sun and air act upon 
it. A week later I apply manure and 
commercial fertilizer, using very little 
at this time, but mixing it deeply and 
thoroughly with the soil. 

About four to five weeks after plant- 
ing I give a light feeding between 
the rows, keeping about eight inches 
from the base of the plants, mixing 
the fertilizer well with the soil. As soon 
as the buds start to open, I give a 
light amount of tankage alone, then 
let the water do the rest. 


—A. E. THATCHER. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





IRIS JACQUESIANA 





Jacquesiana. TB. (Lemon = 1840.) 
(Synonyms: Caroline de Sansel, Con- 
science, Cardinal Richelieu, Jacquiana, 
Jacquiniana, Lord Rosebery.) 


This is another old variety which is 
holding its place against all newcom- 
ers, and which belongs in every gar- 
den, large or small.. It has suffered a 
good deal from misspellings and syno- 
nyms, and other varieties are some- 
times substituted for it. The true 
variety is officially classed as a violet 
red blend, standards vinaceous, lilac 
falls, flaring flowers bluish-red purple. 
Catalogue descriptions usually call it 
fawn, old gold and velvety bronze. 
It is a late bloomer, good grower, and 
will sometimes stand as high as four 
feet. It closely resembles Prosper 
Laugier, but is distinctly taller and 
the flower is not quite as large. It is 
differentiated from Arnols by the fact 
that its general tone is bronze rather 
than purple. 

This was one of the first seedlings 
of the famous Iris breeder Lemon and 
was named for M. Jacques.. It was 
described in the “Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle” in 1841 and was listed by Hovey 
in this country in 1860. It seems 
strange that a variety as old as this is 
still regarded as scarce. It should be 
used in the garden picture in small 
quantities only as in groups of two 
or three plants or a dozen, but not 
much more, and whenever it is used 
it should have near it plenty of light 


colors to bring out the rich tones. 
Aurea or Flavescens could be used 
with it; or Pallida Dalmatica, or any 
of the whites, or pale pinks like Wyo- 
missing. The official A. I. S. rating 
was 8.00, all of the 23 jurors having 
voted on it. 
—J. C. W. 





SOLANUM JASMINOIDES 





This plant belongs to a very large 
genus of plants, the most useful, 
and best known, being the potato 
“Solanum tuberosum,” which as a 
food-producing plant stands in the 
front rank. 

Solanum jasminoides is a deciduous 
twining climber, and makes a fine 
greenhouse pillar or trellis plant. The 
flowers are white, slightly tinged with 
blue, and star shaped. This plant is 
of easy culture, and propagates very 
readily from cuttings in the spring, in 
an ordinary greenhouse. Trained on 
a balloon or pyramidal-rellis, when 
in flower it will always command ad- 
miration, and a place should be found 
for it in every greenhouse collection. 
Pot rooted cuttings, in a rather light 
sandy loam, in small pots, and give 
them a good position in the green- 
house. The plants will grow rapidly, 
and before they get pot bound move 
them along into pots about three inch- 
es larger at each shift, until the de- 
sired size is attained, in which to flow- 
er them. S. jasminoides grows well 
in any fairly rich frbry loam, with 
about a’third of flaky leaves added, al- 
so enough sand to keep the soil por- 
ous. 

At each potting, stakes must be 
placed around the rim of the pot, and 
the growths trained around them in 
a regular manner so that they do not 
get entangled. This-makes it easier 
to untwist them, when the receptacle 
to flower them in is reached at which 
time the permanent wire trellis may 
be attached to the pot, and the shoots 
trained into position, commencing low 
down on the trellis and filling in that 
part first. There is never any diffi- 
culty in covering the upper half, as 
plants are always more inclined to 
grow upward, than into any other po- 
sition. The plant may be maintained 
in a fairly large pot, for two or three 
years in a healthy condition, if fed 
liberally with the usual plant fertilizers, 
and manures, in liquid form. 

I believe, however, that it is bet- 
ter to have a smaller one always com- 
ing along. 

If a judicious use is made of the 
syringe few insect pests will bother 


the plant, except perhaps scale, which 
is liable to infect old plants. The ys- 
ual insecticide remedies may be used 
to check them. 
—GEORGE F. STEWART. 
Waltham, Mass. 





LARKSPURS FROM SEED 





Often I hear of the “Delphinium of 
our grandmother’s garden,” but I do 
not remember it at all in my young- 
er days. Only about twelve years 
ago did I see my first one; then I be- 
gan to worship and have not ceased, 
I had possibly a half dozen plants, 
one of them a white one. From them 
a few seedlings came up. I always cut 
my stalks to the ground as soon as 
bloom fades, for in this way one can 
get at least two, sometimes three, and 
very occasionally four bloomings ina 
year. So very few seedlings come 
from my own plants! But I beg the 
seed from a friend who permits them 
to go to seed. I then plant them 
right away, and it seems as if almost 
every seed sprouts. They are ready 
to bloom at least one stalk in another 
year. One gets a wonderful variety 
in this way, both double and single, 
the coloring from pale blue to very 
deep, intermingled with pink and lay- 
ender. My bed, about fifty feet long, 
contains around two hundred and 
fifty plants. The most distinguished 
one has flowers like a tiny Chrysan- 
themum up and down its stems, with 
small petals in shades of blue and 
lavender. 

—MARY A. BAKER. 

Fairhaven, Mass. 





LECTURES AT HORTICUL- 
TURAL HALL 





The free exhibition of landscape ar- 
chitecture to be made at Horticultural 
Hall by the Boston Society of Land- 
scape Architects, from February 19 to 
March 1, will give flower lovers af 
unusual opportunity to become famil- 
iar with the best gardening methods 
and materials. In the course of the 
exhibition a series of unusual lectures 
will be given by several of the most 
distinguished landscape architects i 
Boston, and will cover many phases of 
landscape work. All of the lectures 
will be illustrated by lantern slides. 





DAHLIA 

PINK TRIUMPHANT 
Hard to beat. Try it. It 
received the highest 
\ Merit Points in Storm, 
1 Conn., Trial Gardens, 
"| 1922. Color clear Radi 
Y ance rose pink. 00 
trade discounts. D 
TON’S DAHLIA GAR 
DEN, R. D. 12, Box 52%; 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FLOWER SHOWS 





Eight Exhibitions Arranged for by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 





The schedule of prizes and exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for the year 1924 is just 
off the press. Eight exhibitions are 
announced as follows: 


March 27-30—Grand Exhibition of 
Spring Flowering Plants. Thursday, 
6 to 9 p. m.; Friday, Saturday, 10 a. m. 
to 9 p. m.; Sunday, 1 to 9 p. m, 

June 7-8—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Iris. Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 9 p. m. 

June 21-22—Peony Exhibition. Sat- 
urday and Sunday, 1 to 9 p. m. 

June 28-29— Roses, Strawberries, 
Sweet Peas. Saturday and Sunday, 1 


9 p. m. 
Pdeeust 15-17—Gladiolus Exhibition. 
Friday, 6 to 9 p. m.; Saturday and Sun- 
day, 1 to 9 p. m. 

August 30-31—Exhibition of the Prod- 
ucts of Children’s Gardens. Saturday 
and Sunday, 1 to 6 p. m. 

September 13-14—Dahlia Exhibition. 
Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 9 p. m. 

October 24-26—Grand Autumn Exhi- 
bition of Plants, Flowers, Fruits, and 
Vegetables. Friday, 1 to 9 p. m.; Sat- 
urday, 10 a. m. to 9 p. m.; Sunday, 1 
to 9 p. m. 


The schedule has been greatly en- 
larged and many new classes intro- 
duced. The appropriation for prizes 
is $1000 more than last year. 

Classes announced for the spring 
exhibition include a bulb garden with 


Free Exhibition 


BY THE 


BOSTON SOCIETY 


OF 


Landscape Architects 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
Feb. 19 to March 1 
10 a. m. to 10 p. m. daily 


LECTURES 


| Feb. 19, at 8 p. m. 
OLD NEW ENGLAND 
GARDENS 
By Mr. Loring Underwood 
Feb. 20, at 8 p. m. 
} DESIGN IN THE LITTLE 
GARDEN 
| By Mr. Fletcher Steele 
Feb. 23, at 2:30 p. m. 
} PLANTING COMPOSITION IN 
GARDEN DESIGN 
By Mr. Harold Hill Blossom 
} Feb. 25, at 2:30 p. m. 
THE FLOWERS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


By Mr. Ernest H. Wilson 
Admission 50c— 
Benefit Jackson Dawson Fund’ 
} Feb. 25, at 8 p. m. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


ARKS 
By Mr. Herbert J. Kellaway 
Feb. 26, at 8 Pp. m. 
METROPOLITAN PLANNING 
By Mr. Arthur A. Shurtleff 
Feb. 28, at 8 p. m. 
NORTHERN ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE VILLAS 
By Mr. Robert N. Cram 


a first prize of $200 and a gold medal; 
a rock garden, with a first prize of 
$100 and a gold medal; and a group of 
Roses to cover 150 square feet, with 
a first prize of $100 and a gold medal. 
Two new classes in this show are a 
group of forced annuals to cover 50 
square feet and an oval bed of Pansies 
occupying 25 square feet. 

At the exhibition June 7 and 8, a 
silver medal will be given for the 
most comprehensive display of Irises 
in any and all classes. Classes which 
make possible the showing of very 
new and rare varieties are provided. 

Especially liberal prizes will be of- 
fered at the Peony Show, June 21 and 
22. A new class gives a first prize 
of $30 to the best collection of double 
flowered Peonies, one each, rating 8.5 
or over. 


Special prizes of $30 and $20 for the 
best collection of herbaceous border 
perennials is offered by the Lenox 
Garden Club, to be awarded at the 
exhibition of June 28 and 29. Several 
medals are being offered by the Society 
for displays of Roses. 

The Gladiolus Exhibition will be 
held in co-operation with the New 
England Gladiolus Society, opening 
Friday evening, August 15, and con- 
tinuing through Saturday and Sun- 
day. A gold medal is offered for the 
best collection of Gladioli arranged 
for effect, and covering not less than 
150 square feet. Friday evening will 
be reserved for a private view of the 
exhibition by members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and 
the New England Gladiolus Society. 

Very liberal prizes have been of- 
fered for the exhibition of the products 
of children’s gardens in August. As 
was the case last year, the Dahlia ex- 
hibition will be held in connection 
with the annual show of the New Eng- 
land Dahlia Society. A _ series of 
medals has been offered for the artistic 
arrangement of Dahlias. 


The autumn exhibition will be un-_ 


usually comprehensive, and includes, 
in addition to large Chrysanthemum 
groups, a class for hardy evergreen 
trees in pots or tubs. 

Vegetables and fruits will be shown 
at many of the shows, with very 
much larger classes and larger prizes 
than last year. 

A lecture is to be given Saturday 
and Sunday at each show. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





New York City. Eleventh Interna- 
tional Flower Show, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, under the auspices of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Club. March 17-22. 









Regal Lilies 


from the seed. Ask how. 


Bulbs of Cannas, Iris, Lilies, 
Gladioli, Dahlias and Peonies 
ready April ist. Get Catalogue. 


A. M. DOWS - LOWELL, MASS. 




















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 









KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 4 
and Power Lawnmower V4 


APractical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gard 


Suburbanites. Truckers, 
Florists, Fruit Growers, 
Nurserymen &Lawnwork j 
American Farm Machine (Co. § 

2584 University Ave. 8.E. 4 
Minneapolis Minn, 















is more than a catalogue— 
it is an indispensable guide 
to success in growing Vege- 
tables or Flowers. 


Many thousands of ama- 
teur and professional gar- 
deners rely almost wholly 
on its expert advice and 
are never without a copy. 


Hundreds of i pictures, 
some in natural colors, 
feature the Dreer special- 
ties in Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs and add much to the 
interest of the book. 


We will gladly send you 
a copy of this invaluable 
Garden Book free, if you 
will mention this publica- 
tion. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show, 
Horticultural Hall, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. March 27-30. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Sixth International 
Flower Show, under the auspices of the 
Society of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. March 29- 
April 6. 

Boston, Mass. Grand Orchid Exhibi- 
tion, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society, Horticultural Hall. 
May 8-11. 
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Three New 
Burpee Sweet Peas 


for 1924 


These three great Burpee novelties for 1924 represent 
a tremendous advance in Sweet Peas. They are dis- 
tinct in every way, of largest size, remarkably fine 
form, and are strong growing and free flowering. 


THE PRESIDENT HARDING 


Named by special permission of the late PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. A sturdy doer, producing 
large, well-formed flowers on long, stout stems in 
great abundance. A distinct new color in Sweet Peas 
—PEACH RED. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25e; 3 pkts., @0c; 
% 0Z., $2.75; 02., $5.00. 


RADIANCE ,color is a pleasing and ap- 


pealing shade of La France pink, 
which deepens in the center and toward the edges of 
the standard to eosine pink. Large, well-waved, and 
free-flowering. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25e; 3 pkts., 60e; % oz., 


$2.75; 0z., $5.00. 
The best Blue Sweet Pea. Of 


SAPPHIRE largest size, charmingly waved, 


with four flowers borne on very long, stiff stems. 
A vigorous grower and free-flowering. Pkt. (15 seeds), 
25e; 3 pkts., 60ce; % 0Z., $2.75; oz., $5.00. 


We will mail one packgt each of these three grand 
Burpee novelties for 1924, value 75c, to any address, 
postpaid, for 60c. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers 








Philadelphia 

















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Rose Catalog 





This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 
A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 

to those who intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in 

February. 

| We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 
dred thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 

eties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 

plants. 

| In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
for the complete planting of every style of garden. 

Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 


Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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Good Books to Own 


Historic Trees of Massachusetts. James Ray- 


Pe II oa a 50 bia ow cleipaicis 06.00 oWusewes $3.50 
Garden Whimseys. Charlotte Ryder Lomas..... 1.50 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King......... 1.75 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Dur- 

SE WEP aa CEC ECTE Cs de heN bu ce s< caanidvedeies 5.00 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richard- 

SE EE C1 oa ors 4-50 GABE OS. Mia 6-a-e a0 ow 5 08 00% 4.00 
House Plants and How to Grow Them, P. T\ 

TS 655 ols a ok ne ov Ga ed « ae'e6 00.6.6. 5.9.s baie 1.75 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. | 

crs a SN ae He «deeb dine 6 OSS 50 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White......... 3.25 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. 

Bs ee EE + 4.6 wb Ee ORC bw 0 60 > 00:00 00's ane 50 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred C. Hottes.. 1.50 
A Little Book of Annuals, Alfred C. Hottes.... 1.50 


Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred C. Hottes. 2.00 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 2.50 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Francis King 1.75 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers.......... 1.75 
7 Lmoree Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. 

ou 


PeGb as ath Knees ne t+-0 a mae es Vetea tetas 3.00 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden, E. I. Farring- 
CCN eeOW Ce ORO AONKA G0 eo Dh 06 0 0H whee Ke 1.00 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward 
EE a Wa F008 SU Ve Oa TET Os 05.6 Cec one theeesee 1.75 
The Rose in America. J. Horace McFarland.... 3.00 
My Growing Garden. J. Horace McFarland..... 2.75 


Gardening in California. Sydney B. Mitchell... 2.50 





HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Standardized 
Plant Names 


The One Book which gives— 


The correct spelling and capitaliza- 
tion of the names of plants. 


The proper plural forms. 


The accepted common and botani- 
cal names. 


The authorized lists of the Rose, 
Peony, Iris, Dahlia and Gladi- 
olus societies. 











A working manual for everyone who 
deals with plants in a commercial way 
or as an amateur. 


Price, $5.00 
Mailed postpaid from this office 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


5 gals. $10 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














































This New Taxus 


Comes from Hicks 


Taxus cuspidata Hicksii 


This newcomer has 
been growing in our 
nurseries for several 
years, but not in suffi- 
cient quantity to in- 
troduce to the trade. 


ONE OF THE 
FINEST 
UPRIGHT 
EVERGREENS 


ever presented to Am- 
erican gardens. Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, in his new 
book, “Cultivated Ev- 
ergreens,” says it is 
perfectly hardy at Ar- 
nold Arboretum, Tax- 
us cuspidata Hicksii 
was named by E. H. 
Wilson and described 
in the Bulletin of Ar- 
nold Arboretum, 

1 to 1% ft. Plants 

$5 each, B. and B. 

We have only a limited 
quantity of salable plants 
and suggest that you make 
reservation at once — ship- 
ment to be made in early 
spring. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Rox E, Westbury, L. l., New York 


iM 





FEBRUARY SALE OF 
GLADIOLI 


Our January dollar sale has been very popular, 
so we have decided to offer in February these 
remarkable values. You may also order any 
from the January list, all 144-inch bulbs. Any 
item below for $1.00; add ten cents for postage 
and insurance. 


12 Alice Tiplady 15 Bertrex 

25 America 15 Herada 

12 Azur 15 Principine 

8 Salmon Beauty (K) 10 Pink Perfection 
5 Epheus (K) 15 Prince of Wales 
8 Gov. Hanley (K) 15 Soleil d’Or 

8 Golden West 6 Tempa (K) 

12 Aniline (K) 15 Niagara 


40 Garden Mixture 
‘“‘New England Quality’’ 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
B. M. & M. E. Latham 
MANSFIELD, MASS. 
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Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 

— with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under our correspondence methods. 

Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 

uates in getting started and developing their 

business.s. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 


American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
PHLOX 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















Seabrook Nurseries 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


Reliable growers of the 
very choicest 


Gladioli 


Purchase your bulbs from us at 
-wery moderate prices. Stock of 
high quality, guaranteed true to 
name and sent postpaid. All bulbs 
1% up in size. 

Each Dozen 
American Beauty $. ‘ 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Rev. Ewbank 
Orange Glory 
White Glory 
A. B. Kunderd 
Capt. Boynton 
Herada 
— Wonder 


Elf 

Jenny Lind 

Louise 

Jewell 

B. L. Smith 

Pink Wonder 

Rose Ash 

Mrs. Dr. Norton 

Mrs. F. C. Peters 

D. McKibbin 

Gold 

Purple Glory 

Alice Tiplady 
Olden Measure 
E. J. Shaylor 


Our list contains many other 
varieties at equally attractive 
prices and will be sent immediate- 
ly upon request. 


PLANTING STOCK AND 
BULBLETS OF ALL 
VARIETIES 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Here is a chance to get some fine cut 
flower varieties at a very low price, size 
1%” and up. 

100 


America ‘ $1.80 
Baron Hulot 7 4.50 
Glory of Holland ‘ 3.75 
Mrs. F. King. F 2.00 
Mrs. F, Pendleton 
Niagara 
Panama H 
Schwaben .60 a 
A doz. of each for $4.00 
“ “e ti 7.50 
“e “ cid 14.00 
= ** 27.00 
Charges prepaid on above. 
Smaller sizes, about %’’, at half 
the above prices. 
Send order at once as my supply is lim- 
ited. Will make shipments about April Ist. 


J. A. EDMAN, Gladiolus Grower 
Orange, Mass. 


GLAD Greetings from New England 

10 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 

One bulb and 12 bulblets of the 
following: 

Dr. R. T. Jackson 

Harmonia 

Henry C. Goehl 


Ethelyn 

Mrs. William E. Clark 

Prima 

Priscilla Alden 

Sunnymede 

And the exquisite orchid shad- 
ed Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 1.50 

New Englani grown bulbs are the 

best in the world 

Send for list of the 100 best Glads 

We also specialize in Irises 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
(Twenty miles from Boston) 


LOUISE 








One small bulb Dr. W. Van Fleet FREE with each $1 order 
from this ad or price list 
Our price list of Gladioli will save you money 


Gelser Bros. 
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BOLENS POWER HOE 


and Lawn 
Mower 
Tractor 
It seeds, it 
cultivates, it 
mows the lawn. It sup- 
plies power for operating 
light machinery. 
The BOLENS has a 
patented arched axle for 
clearance and a tool con- * 
trol for accurate guidance in close 
and cultivating. A differential drive makes 
turning easy. All attachments have snap 
hitches and are instantly interchangeable. A 
boy will run it with delight. Send for full 





particulars. 
GILSON MFG. CO. 
317 Park St., Port Washington, Wis, 


1 doz. No. 1 
1 doz. No. 6 ( #1-20 Postpaid 


Dalton, N. Y. 


een 
iamenininband 

















Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








PURE STOCK 


NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 























GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
variety names to make satisfactory selections. We give personal 
attention to this and have been able to please many customers. We 
invite correspondence. Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 
may prove of interest and we will gladly mail it on request. 

F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 





“The Glorious 
Gladiolus”’ 


Only $1 Postpaid— Worth $5 


Contains more Up-to-Date “Glad” 
Information than all other books 
combined, and All the “Secrets’’; 
also Essentials of Rose, Iris, Peo- 
ny and Dahlia Culture, etc. Illus- 
trated. Agents wanted. 
Send for Half-Price Selling-Out 
Gladiolus List 


J. D. VONDEL 
Sharon, Mass. 





- = MANSFIELD, MASS. 
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GLORIOUS GLADIOLUS 


Why pay fancy prices? 
OUR RAINBOW MIXTURE 
25 Sorts <- - 100 for $1 
ALL BLOOM THIS YEAR 
Postpaid 
R. J. GIBBINS - Mt. Holly, N. J. 











CEDAR AORES 


Gladioli and Dahlias|. 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 














Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
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Specializing Delphiniums, 
These GLADIOLUS lots 
are bargain sale 
MAKE OFFER ON QUANTITY 


YOU CAN USE 


Planting 
No.1 No. Bulb- 
size 3to6 lets 


Indian Summer (Kunderd) 7 200 
Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke 11 100 
Alice Tiplady (Kunderd) 600 3000 
Golden Measure (Kelway) 300 3000 
Anna Eberius (Diener) 700 3000 
Jewell (Zeestraten) 18 100 500 
Sulphur Glow (Kunderd) 6 170 50 
Rose Ash (Diener) 600 2000 
Jack London (Diener) 20 140 256 
Mrs. Dr. Norton (Kunderd) 600 3000 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin (Diener) 30 500 2000 
Elf (Diener) 10 1000 
William Kent (Diener) 2 15 
Fern Kyle (Kunderd) 5 30 
Gold Drop (Kunderd) 7 100 


Buyers of full lots get surplus count. 

Select varieties No. 1 bulbs MIXED at $1.00 
dozen. One blooming size Golden Measure with 
each dozen gratis. 

CHAS. F. BARBER Portland, Oregon 
No. 1552 Union Ave. 





Special Offer of Quality Gladioli! 
Qne dozen each—Anna Eberius, Albania, Crim- 
son Glow, Evelyn Kirtland, 1910 Rose, Jack 
London, Neoga, Flora, Frank J. Symmes, and 
Le M. Foch, all vigorous varieties and a fine 


color range, and as a premium before Mar. 1st, 
will include 4 doz. fine named mixt, for $10.00. 


All blooming size and mostly No. 1. 
P. J. PENTECOST - Tipton, Indiana 












MAPLESHADE QUALITY GLADS 
Diener’s American Beauty. . .$4.00 
Byron L. Smith.........see0: $2.00 
Jack London,.......s.seseeee $1.50 
Anna Eberius............+.0+:. $1.50 
Priced per dozen and sent prepaid. 
Send for list of 300 varieties. 
MRS. EARL DEHNHOFF 
R. F. D. No. 1 Vanburen, Ohio 








With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 


tow We Grow Our Dahlias”’ 

UPHAM™’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 

A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 

bed Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 














Picea glauca albertiana 
variety conica 


A beautiful pyramidal evergreen tree of slender proportions. Its 
density of short, silvery green needles gives it the appearance of a 
Retinospora, rather than a tree—a rare and valuable plant. 


We offer the following sizes for Spring delivery: 
18-20 inches ...........$5.50 each 


20-24 inches .......... . 7.50 each 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 
SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


10-12 inches ........... $3.00 each 
MED imCOR . ... os cccecs 3.50 each 
15-18 inches ........... 4.50 each 











EXTRA SELECT 


Dahlia Seed 


Pollenized with and gathered 
from only such NEW and BEST 
dahlias as Siskiyou, Sunny South, 
Ambassador, Mr. Crowley. Rosa 
Nell, Mrs. Estelle L. Lindsey, M. 
H. De Young, El Dorado, Cham- 
pagne, Shudow’s Lavender, Ma- 
raposa, Amun Ra, Tryphinnie, 
Helvella, Wizard of Oz, Nobilis, 
Emperor, Dudge Marean, Mrs. 
Josiah T. Marean, Mrs. I. De Ver 
Warner, World’s Best White, 
Francis Gilbert, Multi-Millionaire, 
Jersey’s Pride, Snowdrift, etc. 

The seed is well balanced 


as to stock and color. From 
this seed you may get the 


“BEST YET” Dahlia 
Price: 
50 seeds $3.00, 100 seeds $5.00, net 


I will not issue any more cata- 
logs. From now on I will grow 
only the BEST NEW ONES and 
—- of my surplus to the trade 
only. 


ALEX. WALDIE 


415 W. Main Street 
SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA 


GLADIOLI 


For CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS write us. 
The Gardens that received 1 Grand Sweep- 


stake, 1 Sweepstake, $1 first and $ second 
prizes in the 1928 Shows. 
Our Bulbs are Choice and Healthy 
THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
1077 Mt. Hope St., N. Attleboro, Mass. 





When Writing to 
Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 





CHOICE GLADIOLI 





E.PARKER HAWES 


Catalogue on Request 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 








She susecticide 
Hike plant Lice 
oa many 
THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, biack, 
white fly, thrips, soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


tables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root 
lice, etc., working in the soil 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


MADISON, N. J. 














BRECK'S 
51 North Market St., Boston 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
since 1822 


STOCKS 
For Greenhouse Growing 
BRECK’S PERFECTION 
CUT-AND-COME-AGAIN 
All Colours 
Separate or in Mixture 
Pkt., 15¢e; % oz., $1.50. 

For Forcing Plants in the 
Greenhouse, Use Our 
“PREMIER BRAND” PULVERIZED 
POULTRY MANURE, 

An organic Fertilizer; finely ground, 
all weed seeds destroyed. 


Per 100 Ibs., $2.50; Per Ton, $45.00 
Send for Catalogue 
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HEBRON HEIGHTS GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 
Planting Stock and Bulblets 
Marechal F: e No. 4 $16.00, 


‘och—Roanok 
No. 5 $10.00, No. 6 $5.00 per M. Bulb- 
lets, either variety; $1.00 per M,»$2.50-per 
quart. Send. for my ‘new Price List, quot- 
ing low prices on all Planting Stock. 
Frank Frenier, Hebronville, Mass. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 
Each Doz. 
Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee -10 1.00 


Lily White -10 = =1,00 
A. Tiplady 10 8§=1,00 
Crimson Glow -10 1.00 
M. 8S. Burke -25 2.50 
Jewell 35 3.50 


Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ american and near! 
every other 1. wh ‘climber, 


Send for our list. 
me 650 [A] Wass” 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wastzer, Vico-Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 





Burbank Seeds 
are Standards the World over 


The wonderful new Amaranthus “Combustion,” “Sunshine” and “Molten 





Worcester’s 


Shop Fire” surpass all easily grown annual plants in their brilliant, all- 

summer color effects which have ever been produced or introduced or 

of known during the past 2,000 years. More than 100,000 people during 
Quality and the past summer have admired them on my grounds. 


Ask for Bulletin 67 


LUTHER BURBANK 
Randall’s Flower Shop Santa Rosa - - - Calif. 


22 Pearl Street oe ee 


re MASS. o STANDARD. HOT BED SASH, 3x6, 
% x E each. ypress; well made wi 
Fark 355 Special Offer— Cash cross-bar; tenons securely tastensh 

Lots of 25 and over, $1.75 each. Satis. 
Per 1000 1%-1%” 1-1%" %-1” %-%” | faction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Halley $14.00 $10.50 $7.50 $4.50 Glass, 6x8, 10x12 or 10x14. $2.50 pep 
BOSTON MASS | America 11.50 9.00 6.00 3.75 box of 50 sq. ft. C. N. ROBINSON @ 

9 e PLANTING STOCK AND BULBLETS | BRO., Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 

of Peace, Pendleton, Schwaben, Wil- 


brink, Liberty, priced to move them. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. C. ALBERT EMMONS, No. Uxbridge, | = ms 
226 Devonshire Street ee Floral Gardens 
Sold out of Tiplady, Crimson Glow, 


Member F. T. D. Flora, and Prince of Wales. See issue for 
GERANIUMS January 15 for prices on Matthew Craw- 
ford. Can still supply Carmen Sylva, 
Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; Kirtland, Crawford, Rose Ash, Theda Bara, 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine and Souvenir in certain sizes and bulblets. 
and Viaud, out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. Bulbleta of Mrs. Peters, $5.00 per 100, 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North St., eh aod ae ag Mio 
ory, Pola Negri, Marie Kunderd, and Rich- 

a we Sa ard Diener. E. M. SANFORD, Madison, N. J. 


Service 



























































Can furnish hand-made wax flowers. 
MRS. J. C. MAXWELL, Brevard, N. C. GLADIOL Can you afford to pass this 





up? One each: Mrs. H. E. Bo 
thin, Beacon Flame, Elora, Charle- 

magne, Wisconsin, Scarlet Princeps, Mrs, Wm. 
. wee SNAPDRAGON, Virginia, deep pink, Kent, Orange Glory, Sarah Lillie, Mary Fennell, 








2% pot, $4.50 per 100. Geraniums, 2% | all 10, prepaid, for $1.00. This is only 10 
E ARK ST. CHURCH pot, $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 1000. Mad | each. Most of these retail for 25c and some for 
UNDER TH P. ° — rer ic gainer | aheer a 50c. We want you to get acquainted with uw. 
ant an angdry an xe ecard, i teller 
$6.00 per 100, $55.00 per 1000. Ferns, ce PR get oan nig dened 
3% pot, 25c; 2% pot, $6.00 per 100; ae ille, Wi 
Boston, Dwarf Boston, Roosevelt, Ted- ase “id 
BROOKLINE, MASS. dy, Jr., Magnifica. PAUL E. RICH- 
WAGEN, Needham, Mass, 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. cae mPa 
Pe Fajieeen CHOICE DAHLIAS California Hybridized 
“Chestnut Hill and the Newtons DAHLIA SEED 


Chrysanthemums — Gladioli 
The Leading For all this This seed is scientifically bred, 
Florist District Write for descriptive price list and is raised from California's 
THE WHITE GARDENS finest and largest prize winning 


3 ‘ i P varieties, which are the finest in 
Se ee eee the World. This mixture contains 
all types and colors. Our rainless 
summers around San _ Francisco 


D id C] k ? Bay make it possible to produce 
avi arKe $ Dons a , hybridized seed of the very high- 
est quality. ahlias grow ve 
Deliver orders from any part Gladioli easily from seed and new varieties 
of the country to are produced in this manner. The 
; ° seed we have sent out in previous 
New York City Planting Stock years have produced many superi- 
Wri or varieties, of which the many 
te er Telegraph 2 
letters we have received bear tes 
2139-2141 Broadway, Bulblets timony. 


rice per 100 seeds, Private stock, 
New York a Sa “4 
I offer 76 choice varieties in = 
bulbs and bulblets. The best err a 
from Kunderd, Diener, and POMPON DAHLIA SEED 


ivi This class produces small double 
other originators. If you do aineas te akan: te 


not have my list you are pay- did for cutting, owing to their 
‘ eeping qualities. 
ing more than you should for See nem, gest 
your Glads. Daas. Sie: 

All prices are prepaid. Please send me your cata- 


logue. I have just seen some 


Write for list , of the loveliest Dahlias grown 
f today from your seed and I must 


MAD VENUE HUR have some for another year. 
ae os a ABT C. PERRIN MRS. T. P. ZELLER. 


ae —- ee ace 1106 N. E. 18th St. Newnan, Ga. 
Rits-Carl otel - Vander TLAND [re 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. Por » OREGON Belvedere ze ro ong on Calif. 


ahi 
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Telephene 1552-1553 Columbus 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in tke building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuyTurRE, which is now published twice a month and deals 
with all phases of gardenirg. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. 
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ITS NOT A HOME UNTIL} 
IT’S PLANTED 
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BEFORE PLANTING 





oe + var oar * 
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AFTER PLANTING 
The house transformed 
into a HOME by. Little 
Tree Farms 
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HE owner of this house asked us to make it ‘‘look right.’’ The house was finished, the inside 
home-touches were being given, but the outdoors looked as you see it in the upper view. 
He felt, as we all do, that it wasn’t quite ‘‘home until it’s planted.’’ 
Our Landscape Man, with our plants and our planters, made the house look as it does in the 
lower picture. 
Would you like such service? 
Our Landscape Men are always available for talking over your needs: For new plantings, remodelling 


old ones, etc. Telephone us for anappointment (Framingham 1768), or write us about your plans, and send 
photographs with rough sketches. See what we can do for you. 


FROM LETTERS RECEIVED: 

“I wish to acknowledge the superior service “IT am frank to say that I have tried out two or 
giwen us by your representative. He combined three companies in connection with this work and 
most happily business efficiency, personal inter- your estimates are not only more satisfactory but you 

est and artistic seem to have grasped the idea much more in keeping 
ability.” with the lay of the land.” 


heehee she she so ahe he fe ao ale ale she oe fe ofe she ofp Sto tie nye ole oie gen nie oie 


Sel Send for this Year Book 


Over 200 reproductions of actual photographs covering nearly every 
conceivable planting problem are combined with a text that tells you 
simply and clearly how best to plant your Home Grounds. In it you 
will find plans and suggestions by skilled designers as well as many 
special offers at reduced prices. 


Write for this 64 page book today! 
Address all correspondence to Box A-2 


py ‘Tittle Tiree Frarms| 


AMERICAN FORESTRY COM PANY. 
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Sate 


“AMERICA’S 
LEADING NURSERY 
CATALOGUE” 
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